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Parking 
Facilities— 


N recent years one of the most perplex- 
ing problems of large institutions such 
as The Emporium has been to provide 
adequate and convenient parking space 


for its patrons. 


The Emporium at present provides 
parking space in the rear of the store for 
No charge is made for this ser- 
vice . . . a convenience that greatly facili- 
tates shopping at The Emporium. 


142 cars. 


The Greater Emporium to be erected 
at 8th and Market Streets in the near fu- 
ture has planned a parking area to accom- 


modate 1500 cars! 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Directory 


every Friday at 


Labor Council 


Labor 


t a 
Hea 


rters telephone 


Clarion of any change.) 


during Febru- 
Clay. 


4th Mondays, 


Kkers No. 104— 


nm Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 

112 Valencra. 

Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist 
112 Valencta. 

Beer 

Bil 


and 3rd Mondays, 


Wagon Drirers—Meet 2nd Tues 


Posters—B. Bru 


day. 


Sec., 505 Potrero Ave 


Blacks and vers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tues Labor 

Botlermakers No 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Ten 

s—Office, room 804, 693 Mission Meet 
riday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, Labor 
Temple. 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. 


Brewery Workmen No 
Labor Temple. 

Broom Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Butchers No. 
ple. 

Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist 
Masonic Aall, Third and 

Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist 
Laber Temple. 


7—Meet 3rd Thursday., 
115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 


and 
Nev 


3rd Fridays, 
ab Sts. 


nd 3rd Saturdays, 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 8rd Thursdays, Econ- 


omy Hall. 143 Albion Ave. 
Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 113 
Valencia. 
zi rcial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Bldg. 
Coo No. 44—Meet Ist aud 4th Thursdays at 


8:30 p.m., 8rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1164 
Market. 
Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 
Cracker Bakers No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday. 
Labor Temple. 
Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 
Draftsmen No. 11—Sec., Ivan Flamm, 3400 
Anza. 


Dredgemen No. 898—Meet lst and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 


Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 
Valencia, 


Electrical Workers No. 
Guerrero 


Electrical Workers 537, 


6 -Meet Wednesdays, 200 


Cable Splicers. 


Egz Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 
Labor Temple. 


4th Wednesdays, 


Elevator Constructors 
and 3rd Fridays, 

Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 146 Pacific 
Building. Meet lst Tuesday, 414 Mason. 

Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day. Room 227, City Hall. 

Ferryboatmen’s Union—219 Bacon Building, Oak- 
land. 

Garage Employees—Meet 
Temple. 


Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


and Operators—Meet Ist 
200 Guerrero. 


2nd Thursday, Laber 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet is* and 3ra 
Thursdays at 5 p.m., 2nd at 8 p.m., Labor 
Temple. 

Gleve Workers—Meet ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—-Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Hatters No. 23—Sec. Henry C. Linde, 364 Eddy. 

Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Tron, Steel and Tin Workers—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. S. F. 

Janitors No. 9—Meet lst and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—1212 Market. 

Label Sectien—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Laber Temple. 
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—— FIFTH NEAR MARKET —— 


Open from 8 A. M. to 6 P. M. 
Part of a Great Store 


Strictly under Hale’s Management—Backed by 
half a century as successful California Mer- 


chants. 


The same courteous treatment 
prevails in Hale’s Food Shop 
as in every other part of the 
Hale Organization 


Here you will find Food of Quality made possible 
by Department Store buying power. 


San Francisco’s “Handy Pantry” 


HALE 


Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 
letter Carriers—See., Thos. P. Tierney, 635a 


Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 


Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 8rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet 
Temple. 


Mailers No. 18—Sec., C. W. von Ritter, 3431 Mis- 
sion St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 


Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 


Wednesdays, Labor 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and Srd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth Bt. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 


Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday, Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple, 


Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 


Pavers—Meet lst Monday, Labor Temple. 


Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 

Photo Engravers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 
Temple. 


4th Thursday. Labor 
Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wm. O’Donnell. 212 
Steiner St. 


Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 


Meeta 


Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan. 
3300 16th St. 


Poultry Dressers No. 17732—Meet lst and 3rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Retail Clerks No. 422—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


410—Meet Tuesdays, 


Riggers & Stevedores—92 Steuart. 


BROS Inc. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Mests Mondays, 
59 Clay. 


Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 

Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday. 
ple, 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple . 
Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 
Steam Shovel Men No. 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday. 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A. 
Edgerly, Oakland, Cal. 

Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Taliors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 

Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet 1st and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 

Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, 

Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P, O. Box 190, Jamestown, Cal. 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 
3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
United Laborers No. 1—Meet 

Guerrero. 
Upholsterers No. 28—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Labor Tem 


29—Meet Ist Saturday, 


Michael Hoffman, 
Sweeney, 5536 


2nd and 4th 


Labor Temple. 


Tuesdays, 200 


Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E. Counihan, 106 

Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 
Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p.m., 1256 
Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at $8 p.m., 2nd and last at 3 p.m, LIT! 
Market. 


Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th Bt 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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LABOR CLARION 


The Official Journal of the San Francisco Labor Council 


ot “Yellow Dog” Bill Legal ote 


International Labor News Service.) 

Columbus, Ohio, April 8.—Declaring that the 

easure serves the public interest, promotes col- 
lective bargaining and makes for order in industry, 
Attorney General Edward C. Turner has ruled 
that the anti-yellow dog contract bill sponsored by 
the Ohio State Federation of Labor will be con- 
stitutional if enacted into law. The ruling was 
furnished to the Senate Rules Committee on re- 
guest of the chairman of that committee. 

(his ruling, so far as Ohio is concerned, removes 
tlie one possible objection to enactment of the bill 
into law and marks a long step forward in the 
fieht of organized labor to abolish the form of 
contract by which anti-union employers have been 
binding employees not to join trade unions. 


Bill Preserves Rights of Collective Bargaining. 

The attorney general, in his remarkably clear 
and informative ruling, says in part: 

“The effect of this proposed legislation, if 
adopted, would be to limit the rights of employers 
and employees to contract. Whether such limi- 
tation be legal depends upon the purpose sought 
to be accomplished by the bill. 

“As I read it, the bill is designed to preserve in 


this state on behalf of both labor and employers 
the right to collective bargaining. In my opinion 
this object is within the police power of the state 
and therefore is a proper subject of legislative 
action, 

“The reasons for my opinion that such a law 
would be constitutional are as follows: 

“(1) The right of declaring the public policy of 

state is vested in its legislature but subject to 
review by the courts when alleged to be contrary 
to some constitutional provision. 

“(2) While the right of contract is a part of the 
individual freedom protected by the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution, nothing 

better settled by the repeated decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States than that the 
tight of contract is not absolute and unyielding, 
but is subject to limits and restraints in the inter- 
ests of public health, safety and welfare and such 
limitation may be declared in the legislation of the 
State. 

Welfare of Workers Part of Public Welfare. 

“(3) The welfare of the working man is a part 
of the public welfare of the state. 

“(4) The welfare of the employers is a part of 
the welfare of the state. 

“(5) A measure calculated to insure industrial 
tranquillity between employers and labor would 
come within ‘public welfare.’ 

“(6) A measure calculated to insure or increase 
cficiency in the relations between employers and 
labor would come within ‘public welfare.’ 

“(7) The lessening of the labor turnover in in- 
dustry is a matter of grave public concern. 

“(8) The continuity of production in industry 
ad the avoidance of strikes and lockouts is a 
matter of grave public concern. 

Collective Bargaining to Confer Essential Rights. 
“(9) Collective bargaining may tend to accom- 
sh lawfully what has long been sought by the 
blic, a voice in dispute between employers and 
bor. Collective bargaining means a contract be- 
‘ween labor on one side and the employers on 
: other side. While no man can be compelled to 
rk for another against his will, nor can an em- 
yer be compelled to retain an undesirable em- 


ri 


ployee, yet collective bargaining will almost in- 
evitably lead to term contracts and confer rights 
upon both sides which may be protected in the 
courts. 


“Tt seems to me that the present bill presents a 
striking illustration of what Mr. Justice McKenna 
referred to when he said in the course of the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in German Alliance Assurance Company vs. Lewis, 
233 U. C., at page 409: 


When “Dread of Moment” Passes Vision Is 
Clearer. 

“*Against that conservatism of mind, which puts 
to question every new act of regulating legislation 
and regards the legislation invalid or 
until 


dangerous 
it has become familiar, government—state 
and national—has pressed on in the general wel- 
fare; and our reports are full of cases where in 
instance after instance the exercise of regulation 
resisted and yet sustained against 
asserted to be justified by the Constitution of the 
United States. 
passed, no one is now heard to say that rights 


was attacks 


The dread of the moment having 


were restrained or their constitutional guarantee 
impaired.’ 

“The term ‘collective bargaining’ is used to de- 
note the negotiation of terms and conditions of 
employment between an organization acting on 
behalf of the employees and an employer or asso- 
ciation of employers in contradistinction to bar- 
gaining between an employer and an individual 
employee. (Okes Organized Labor and Industrial 
Conflicts, No. 201.) 

“Under the statute passed on in the case of Cop- 
page vs. State of Kansas, the employee was sub- 
ject to no incapacity or disability, but on the 
left 
statute 


exercise a voluntary 


to 


was free to 
That 


punish the employer for discharging an employee 


contrary 


choice. attempted criminally 


under an employment which was terminable at 


will. 
Both Sides Bound Alike Under “Yellow Dog” 
Bill. 
“We are confronted with no such situation in 


Senate Bill No. 30. Both employer and employee 
There is no punishment of an 
employer attempted for his discharge of an em- 


are bound alilce. 


ployee for joining, becoming or remaining a mem- 
of The 


remains free to discharge for any cause he pleases 


ber any labor organization. employer 
or without cause and the employee remains free to 
quit for any cause he pleases or without cause. 
However, if Senate Bill No. 30 becomes a law, in 
cases of contract for a definite term, an employer 
may not discharge an employee solely because of 
his membership in a union nor may an employee 
quit solely because of the membership of his em- 
ployer in an employers’ association without re- 
sponding to the other in damages for breach of 
contract. This bill does seek to limit the right 
of contract to the extent that neither the em- 
ployer nor the employee may validly 
against the other becoming or remaining a member 


stipulate 


of an association. 

“Specifically answering your question, | am of 
Bill No. 30, if enacted 
into law, would not infringe either upon the rights 


the opinion that Senate 


guaranteed employers or employees or the rights 
of contract guaranteed under the Constitution.” 


REVIVE PANHANDLE SCHEME. 


The General Defense Committee of Seattle is 
appealing to the trade union movement for funds 
to release eight men who are serving sentences 
of from, twenty-five to forty years in the Wash- 
ington State penitentiary on charges growing out 
of a conflict between I. W. W.’s and the American 
Legion at Centralia, Wash., in November, 1919. 

In telegrams to Frank Morrison, secretary of 
the American Federation of Labor, officers of the 
Washington and Seattle labor movements, declare 
that the appeal is a money-getting scheme. 

Secretary Call of the Washington State Federa- 
tion of Labor wires that the General Defense 
Committee has no indorsement from that state 
body or from any American Federation of Labor 
central or local body that he is aware of. 

“The appeal has the appearance of a money- 
making scheme on the part of those sending it 
out. Money will not free men confined in Wash- 
ington State penitentiary,” says Secretary Call. 

Secretary Doyle of the Seattle Central Labor 
Council expresses the same sentiments in his tele- 
gram. “So far as I have been able to learn,” he 
says, “the General Defense Committee is a self- 
appointed bunch of Wobblies attempting to secure 
funds from organizations under pretense of using 
same for release of Centralia victims. JI have an- 
swered several inquiries on this matter. Money 
will avail nothing. Pardon only possible relief. 
Letter follows.” 

In forwarding this information in answer to 
queries regarding the General Defense Committee, 
Secretary Morrison called attention to this dec- 
laration by the Atlantic City convention of the 
American Federation of Labor: 

“Trade unionists should be on their guard 
against not only the propaganda of Communist 
and psuedo-labor organizations, but also against 
their efforts to collect money avowedly for pur- 
poses beneficial to labor, but actually for the ben- 
efit of individuals and purposes subversive to the 
trade union movement itself.” 


The convention recommended that _ before 
American Federation of Labor affiliates enter into 
commitments with organizations or individuals 


unknown to them, inquiries be made to American 
Federation of Labor headquarters. 


oo 


is as “catching” as profanity. Say 
“Excuse me,” “Thank you” and “If you please” to 
your child every time there is occasion for it, and 
you will have no trouble teaching him good man- 
We are 
creatures of environment, and the easiest way to 
teach a child is by example, to fill the atmosphere 
with the kind of thing we want him to take on. 


BOSS 


THE TAILOR 
1048 MARKET STREET 


Five Doors Below Granada Theatre 


Courtesy 


ners. The same is true of good grammar. 
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WONDER IF HE WAS A DRY. 

This is the way prohibition is enforced in the 
nation’s capital. The facts are vouched for by the 
Daily News, the only independent daily printed in 
Washington. 

A wealthy senator, close to the administration, 


imported a truckload of pre-war booze from Bryn 


Mawr, Pa. 
“Hi-jackers” stole the cargo and burned the 
truck. 


s later a truck was backed up to the 


“t police station and the stolen liquor 


police officials, who have ar- 


ys the en- 


police 


> liquor 
11QUOTr 


in the 


was stolen by 
District of 


m that he 


> property of a senator 


loot. The police 


questions. 


1 Ist as fools’ day, when— 
bootleg liquor, personal mag- 
Hh) + 


tabloid newspapers, fitty-mile-to- 


sex zines, lottery 


1 real estate, easy-to-play saxo- 


1 sets and second-hand flivvers are 


way 
Union House Union Clerks 


Demand the Label 


We have every item of Men’s Apparel 
from Sox to Suits with the United 
Garment Workers’ Label 


Johnson’s 
2554 MISSION STREET 


Next to New Mission Theatre 
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Sutter & Pierce Sts. - San Francisco 
EST 
Breces: IN 
RIGHTEST THE WEST 


Social Dancing Every Night 
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DEMAND THE 
UNION LABEL 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


: 
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MOLDERS RELEASED. 

Last Monday afternoon Judge James G. Conlan 
admitted Frank Brown and W. R. Burton, mem- 
bers of the Molders’ Union, indicted by the Grand 
Jury, to bail of $40,000 bonds each. Judge Conlan 
had previously denied the two men bail, but re- 
himself he stated that at the time he 
refused to admit them to bail the transcript of the 
testimony given before the Grand Jury had not 
been written up, but that since that time he had 
had an opportunity to go over it and that he had 
become convinced beyond a doubt that the de- 
fendants should not be deprived of their liberty 
pending trial of the charges. 


versing 


John Taafe, in reviewing his application to have 
the men admitted to bail, presented facts to show 
that the testimony on which the Grand Jury based 
the indictments was all hearsay and did not war- 
rant indictments for murder, and, in fact, was not 
admissible as evidence at all. He cited numerous 
the courts had held that under 
such circumstances bail should not be refused to 
accused such evidence did not 
even warrant the presumption of guilt. 

Immediately after the decision of Judge Conlan 
fixing the amount of bail for the two accused men 
the Molders’ Union furnished bonds in the amount 
stipulated and the men were released from cus- 
tody before 6 o’clock on Monday evening. The 
judge will set the date for trial of the cases on 
Monday, April 18. 


instances where 


persons because 


> 
EMPLOYERS CAUSE WASTE. 
President Willard of the Baltimore & Ohio 


Railroad states that the co-operative plan with 
organized employees on that railroad has resulted 
in 18,000 efficiency suggestions by the employees. 
Of these, 15,000, or 84 per cent, have been ac- 
cepted by the management. 

Mr. Willard’s figures should interest anti-union 
employers who fill the newspapers with talks on 
efficiency, but who refuse to take advantage of 
the experience of employees. 

The Baltimore & Ohio management recognizes 
organized labor and finds that this is good busi- 
ness. The anti-unionist adopts a contrary policy 
ignores in his plant that 
could be eliminated by proper methods. 

Social industrial social crime. 
These include labor turnover—the con- 
stant shifting of workers from job to job—pre- 
ventable sickness and preventable accidents. 

Billions of dollars are annually lost to the na- 
tion through the stubbornness of employers who 
are blind to changed conditions, and who insist 
on living in the days of canal boats and ox carts. 

——————@&___ 
LOOK OUT FOR WAGE CUTTERS. 

Unemployment is a little more general than 
last year. Everything is reasonably safe, as long 
as employers don’t lose their heads and start try- 
ing to cut wages. If that starts, nobody knows 
where it will stop. And every wage cut reduces 
buying power and makes matters that much 
worse. Don’t let it start! 

Father—“When Abe Lincoln was your age he 
was making his own living.” 


and countless wastes 


and waste is a 


wastes 


Son—"Yes, and when he was your age he was 
President.” —Exchange 
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THE WORLD'S 
FINEST 
| FOOD MARKETS : 


SPOTLESS FOUD STORES | 
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Herman’s Hats. 
Union Made | 


2386 MISSION STREET 
| Near 20th St. 


Every day is Economy day at San Francisco's 
Largest Public Food Market, where you will al- 
ways find highest qualities at lowest prices and a 
service that really serves. Crystal Palace Market 
ads always carry a list of attractive savings, es- 
pecially on Mondays and Thursdays when you are | 
offered special opportunities for extra special sav- 

ings. There are many | 
doing all your shopping here. { 


substantial reasons for 


Think it over! 


MARKET & EIGHTH STREETS 
Phone Park 8040 


—— 
OTTO RASTORFER P. J. BARCHI 
The Only Union Store in the Mission 


UNION FLORIST 


GUS CORVI 


Funeral Work and Decorations a Specialty 


3017 SIXTEENTH STREET, near Mission St. 


= 
' 
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Telephone Market 3285 t 
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D. Fennimore 4. R. Fennimore 


L. H. Rewig 


BW 
Hig, m, 


== Eyes Tested 


————— Satisfaction 


al ~ Guaranteed 
VN ‘ 2: 


2508 MISSION STREET.......... co 
181 Post Street............ { SAN FRANCIS 

1221 Broadway.........- 
2106 Shattuck Avenue..................-2-----2------ Berkeley 


We Give Mission Street Merchant Coupons 


Prices 


_ 


WHITTHORNE 
& SWAN 


We ‘‘CAN” sell clean, staple merchan- 
dise at right prices at all times and we 
do “DO” it. Our six big department 
store buying power is the reason. 


MISSION ST. NEAR 22ND 


eh 
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THE WORLD'S 
FINEST 
FOOD MARKETS 


=> 
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SHOPPING EVERY DAY IN THE SPOTLESS FOOD MARKETS MEANS CON- 


SISTENT SAVINGS 
STORES IN 


SAN FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 


BERKELEY 
ALAMEDA 


PALO ALTO 
VALLEJO 


BURLINGAME 
SAN MATEO 
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POSITIONS IN STATE SERVICE. 


State Civil Service Commissioner David J. 
Reese announced today that three positions in the 
state service are going begging for want of ap- 
jlicants. These positions paying satisfactory sal- 
‘ries, and open to women only, are Agent for the 
Department of Public Welfare, Agent for the In- 
lustrial Welfare Commission and _ Psychiatric 
social Worker. 

The position of agent for the Department of 
Public Welfare pays $150 to $190 per month. Its 
juties include investigation and report of charit- 
ble, correctional and penal institutions, placing 
f dependent children in homes; to organize and 
upervise county social work; to supervise insti- 
‘utions for children and aged persons, etc. 

The position of agent for the Industrial Wel- 
ire Commission includes the inspection of estab- 
lishments wherein women are employed to 
scertain if the minimum wage is being paid and 
vhether working conditions are in accord with 
the standards of the Commission; the inspection 
of payrolls and to make reports on wages and cost 
of living. 

Psychiatric Social Workers are required to care 
for patients absent on leave from state hospitals, 
to secure co-operation of friends, relatives and 
social agencies in this work. 


Applicants for all these positions are required 
to be graduates of institutions of recognized 
standing or to have experience equivalent to col- 
lege training. Full information may be had by 
applying to the Civil Service Commissioner at 
Sacramento. 


—— 
FEDERAL PER CAPITA TAX. 


(By International Labor News Service.) 


Collections of internal revenue by the Federal 
Government averaged $21.97 per capita during the 
fiscal year 1926, according to an official statement 
by the Treasury Department. The income tax 
supplies the main portion of the internal revenue 
yield. Other internal revenues include taxes on 
tobacco and cigarettes, and on theater admissions 
and dues and similar levies. 

Collections will be larger per capita this year, 
it is estimated, although official returns on this 
basis will not be available for several months. It 
is indicated, however, that at the end of this fiscal 

ear, the government will have a surplus of nearly 
$400,000,000 and possibly it will be nearer $500,- 
000,000. The income tax collections were larger 
on March 16 than a year ago. 


North Carolina paid the Federal Government 
$67.32 per capita in 1926 and New York $64.91. 
The income tax collections in New York were 
very much higher than in North Carolina but the 
latter state paid heavy taxes on tobacco manu- 
factures. 

Pennsylvania paid $26.24 per capita, Ohio $23.60, 
\ilinois $30.09 and California $31.29. Collections in 
New Mexico averaged $1.91 per capita, or less 
than in any other state. 
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OUR DAILY DOZEN. 

Recommended to every union man to cure all 
his ills: 

Demand the union label on 

Hat 

Shirt 

Shoes 

Tie 

Collar 

Coat 

Vest 

Pants 

Underwear 

Handkerchief 

Socks 

Cigarettes 
And everything else. 

Repeat the dose 365 times a year and watch 
your waistline grow. 


SENSE FROM CONGRESS. 


“The people do not want war with Mexico in 
order to protect the property of a few Americans. 
* * * We are ready to follow the President when 
he says ‘our country has definitely relinquished the 
old standards of dealing with other countries by 
terror and force’ and we ask that this principle 
shall be applied also to Mexico.”—Representative 
William C. Hammer of North Carolina. 


“Common honesty and common decency de- 
mand that we do everything in our power to keep 
the ballot clean and elections honest, and to see to 
it that seats in this body (the Senate) are not 
placed upon the auction block and sold to the 
highest bidder.”—Senator Thomas J. Heflin of 
Alabama. 


“We are big enough in resources, high enough 
in our resolves, happy and free, shut off by an 
ocean from the controversies and hatreds of the 
old world, to lead mankind to higher and better 
things and not follow the standards of those who 
have reddened the paths of history in blood and 
slaughter.”—Representative Henry B. Steagall of 
Alabama. 


“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


MISSION STR<ET ~ 


at Twenty-second 


t— 


[ ee 


oe 


Men’s—CLOTHING—Women’s 
Cherry’s Courteous Credit 


Makes it possible for you to take advantage of 
Cash Prices on Credit 


18 years in S. F. 


CHERRY’S 


8 Stores on the Coast 


BUY NOW—WEAR NOW—PAY LATER 


20th and 
MISSION 


2400 
MISSION 


Philip’s father, at the age of sixty, fell from 
the driver’s seat of a truck to the pavement. 
He didn’t have a nickle in the bank—not even 
the protection of an insurance policy to leave 


the family. 


Philip drives a truck too—but—cashing in on 


his father’s mistake—he has started a Savings 
Account under our Assured Thrift Plan! 


Philip tells us that he has visions of owning 
a fleet of trucks some day! 


Come in and let us tell you how you may 
save money as Philip does—and carry Jnsur- 
ance Protection at the same time in our 


Assured Thrift Department. 


ROTHERHOOD 


NATIONAL BANK 


O'Farrell at Market 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Member Federal Reserve System 


WOODROW WILSON. 


We have had many critical estimates of Wood- 


row Wilson —personal recollections, interpreta- 
1s and explanations. With the appearance of 
Papers and Ad- 

well as 


at last 
through 


are 33) 
personal 


ones 
proposals. 


essays on 
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THE FIVE-DAY WEEK. 


i 

| “The best evidence that a shorter work 
week is adaptable to industry is the fact 
that it has been accepted and is operative 
in numerous lines of industry. ... This 

} great reform—the shorter work week— 
is upon us.”—William Green, president of 

| the American Federation of Labor. 


Sete) 


(By International Labor News Service.) 

Brooklyn, N. Y., April 8—The entire fur-dress- 
the 
for a national industry of preparing fur 


dyeing industry in Brooklyn, which is 


ng 


center 


for the furriers to make into garments, is 


now working There are about 
The 
for 40 


hours a day, no work Saturdays or 


five days a week. 


3000 workers who are 100 per cent union. 


week prevails all the year and is 


1 
ve-day 


is branch of the International Fur Workers’ 
Union has not been seriously harassed by the 
Communist borers and has been able therefore to 
increase in 
and $6 a week to make up for the loss 


advance steadily, getting also an 


orking time. The advance was made by nego- 
The 


plan will be to extend the same conditions to 


without disturbance to the industry. 


next 
the other fur-dressing centers. Next to Brooklyn, 
Newark is the largest market. 
two 


Skins are sent to 
the Arctic, from 
Hudson Bay and Alaska to be made soft and pli- 
able aiter careful cleaning and then dyed. 

The 


the 


se cities from Siberia, 


fur-dressers have always been leaders in 
shorter work week movement, being among 
the first to gain the 44-hour week by 


strike in 1919 and incidentally a $10 


a ten-week 
raise, 
However, these workers earn their respite for 
not only is their labor exacting, but it is injurious 
to health unless the most careful precautions are 


observed. Anthrax, a deadly communicable dis- 
is contracted from the furs they handle. 

the acids that are used to cleanse the 

he dyes used to shade them to the particu- 

s style, affect both the lungs of the 

and their skins. Much rabbit and musk- 

le to resemble more rare 


In doing this the hairs come 
se and fiy about, irritating 


j the nasal passages, 
ith and 


the lungs of the workers. 
> 
ONE-FOURTH GONE. 


“In the twentieth century war will be dead. the 
affold will be dead, hatred will be dead, frontier 
undaries will be dead, dogmas will be d 


d; man 
something higher than 


; 


all these—a great country, the whole earth, and a 
great hope, the whole heaven.”—Victor Hugo. 
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BOOKS FOR SEAMEN. 


The period of April 19th to 27th has again been 
designated as Seamen's Book Week. The Cali- 
fornia Library Association through an arrange- 
ment with the Seamen’s Church Institute of San 
Francisco endeavors to put the public library on 
the sea. The library association collects the books 

and institute places them on the vessels which 
San All classes of vessels are 
served, both American and foreign. 


leave lrancisco. 

During the World War the value of libraries 
on the ships for sustaining the morale of seamen 
Was so well learned that various agencies through- 
out the country have carried on the work. The 
Calitornia Library Association took over the work 
for this State in 1924. 

The placing of books on ships has grown from 
22,000 volumes in 1923 to 68,000 volumes in 1925, 
last year more books were put on vessels in our 
California ports than in any other ports in the 
United States, including New York. 

Books may be left at the main public library or 
any of the branch libraries, 


BENDER’S 


{ 

The Family Shoe Store 
2412 Mission St., near Twentieth 

Packard Shoes 


Martha Washington 
for Men 


Shoes for Women 


- 


1 

a POMBgHEagr 

BUST F 
UNION MADE 

| 

H 


RED - Burt0N 


47.1% stronger ~ 418% finer than Denim 
WON'T SHRINK! 


For Sale by 


Abramson & Lerer.._.... 


168 Third St. 
723 ig ee eee SS 


1250 Fillmore St. 


F. G. Johnson Clothing Co. 
J. H. Millett....... 
8. Moral... 


O'Neill & Lally... 
Petersen Bros..... 
Stahl’s Toggery. 
Summerfield & Haines. 
Wm. Weinstein. 
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~-997 Market St. 
1037 Market 


340 Mission St. 
--2447 24th Bt. 


-~— 


| SAVINGS 


| 
\ HAIGHT STREET BRANCH. 
| WEST PORTAL BRANCH.. 
| 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1863 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 
FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 


COMMERCIAL 


.;Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
aight and Belvedere Streets 
fest Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 
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MILK INDISPENSABLE FOR CHILDREN.* 
8. Grades of Milk. 

In city or country the quality of milk, whether 
aw, Pasteurized or canned, as it reaches the con- 
depends largely on the quality of the 
Therefore supervision and control 


umer, 
riginal milk. 
i the source of supply are of the utmost impor- 
‘ance. The production of clean, pure cow’s milk 
{ good quality and low bacterial content depends 
on the feeding, health and cleanliness of the cow 
and health of the milker, and 
clean utensils; the use of the small-mouthed milk 
pail; prompt, efficient cooling of the milk and con- 
tant refrigeration until the milk is used. 

Grading of milk, based on dairy scores and bac- 
rial count, which has become universal in cities 


-the cleanliness 


waving the best milk ordinances, is one of the first 
teps necessary in the protection of the public food 
supply. 
All the 
ithin forty-eight hours after it is produced, for 
changes affecting its nutritive value and its purity 


market milk should reach consumer 


Surprisingly 
ittle emphasis is usually put on the differences 
vetween stale milk and fresh milk, though it is 
obvious that milk dried or canned within a few 


re likely to occur as time elapses. 


hours after it is drawn is in a sense fresher than 
so-called fresh milk, which may actually be three 
1 more days old. Certified milk is supposed to 
reach the consumer before it is twenty-four hours 
old. 

In large cities, or wherever else it can be ob- 
tained, certified raw milk or milk of grade A qual- 
ity that has been Pasteurized should be purchased 
infants. In small the milk is not 
eraded, information regarding dairies may be ob- 
tained from the local board of health. In towns 
and small communities a visit to the dairy should 
be made by the householder personally. Bottled 
milk should always be used, as “dipped” milk, dis- 
pensed from a large container, is an unsafe food for 
young children. When milk is used on the prem- 
ises where it is produced it should be kept in ster- 
The essentials of the care of 
milk both in the dairy and in the home are to keep 
it clean, cool and covered. 

In general only the milk of a tuberculin-tested, 
healthy, well-cared-for herd or single cow should 
be used. Herd milk tends to vary iess in its char- 
acter than the milk of a single cow, and is prefer- 
‘ble for infants if other conditions are equal. Milk 
relatively low in butter fat is generally better for 
infants, but the removal of one or two ounces of 
cream from the top of a quart by means of a 
cream dipper easily adapts milk of high butter fat 
content for their use. 

It is very difficult to obtain a constant supply of 
raw milk in a state suitable to be fed to an infant 
ior even under the best conditions any milk may 
become contaminated accidentally. Milk fit to be 
used raw must be produced under conditions which 
isure rigid scientific inspection of the dairy, the 
cow, the milkers, and the utensils and supervision 
of the care given to the milk and which allow the 
milk to be used in a relatively short time after it 
's produced. Certified raw milk can be obtained 

1 large cities, but only at a price prohibitive ex- 
cept to families with incomes far above the aver- 
age. In large cities—where milk has to be fur- 

ished to thousands of infants, where it has to be 
upplied from a large number of dairies of all sizes 
so that adequate inspection is difficult, and where 
it has to be transported long distances and kept 
‘or a long time—ordinary raw milk is not a safe 
food for infants. All milk of any grade should be 
scalded, cooked in a double boiler, or boiled before 
being used for infants, in order to destroy the 

erms ordinarily found present in milk. 


ior cities, if 


ilized bottles or jars. 


*Syndicated from a new report, “Milk the In- 
‘ispensable Food for Children,” by Dorothy Reed 
lendenhall, M. D. Single copies will be sent free 
on request by the Children’s Bureau, at Wash- 
gton, D.C. Ask for bureau publication No. 163. 
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LABOR QUERIES. 
Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 
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Q.—What was the first state to have a general 
workman’s compensation law? 

A.—New York, which passed compensation leg- 
islation in 1910. Wisconsin followed in 1911 and 
Minnesota in 1913. 


Q.—What is the trade jurisdiction of the Pat- 
tern Makers’ League of America? 
A.—Pattern making in wood, metal and plaster. 


Q.—What is Commonwealth College? 

A.—It is a school near Mena, Ark., “for self- 
maintaining, non-propaganda education for work- 
ers.” The college operates farm and other basic 
industries by means of four hours’ daily labor by 
students and teachers. It is said to be the only 
institution of higher learning where both teachers 
and scholars earn their maintenance by part-time 
work while engaged in academic work. 


Q.—When was the Lathers’ Union organized? 
A.—December 15, 1899, in Detroit, Mich. 


Q.—Who was Joseph A. Holmes? 

A.—He was first director of the United States 
Bureau of Mines. He took a leading part in the 
organization of the mine-safety movement in this 
country. 


Q.—Is organized labor in favor of the bill of 
Senator Norris providing that terms of Congress- 
men should expire in December after the election 
and that the newly-elected Congress should be 
called together in the following January? 

A.—Yes. The 1923 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor declared that legislation along 
the lines of the Norris bill should be promptly en- 
acted into law. 


Q.—What states have no workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws? 

A.—Arkansas, Florida and North 
The District of Columbia has 
a compensation law covering public employes only. 


Mississippi, 
and South Carolina. 


Q.—Who is president of the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions? 

A.—A. A, Purcell, a prominent leader in the 
British trade union movement. 


Q.—Have postoffice clerks an organization? 
A.—Yes, the National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, of which Leo E. George is president. 


Q.—Did organized labor oppose the United 
States policy of “expension” that followed the 
Spanish-American war? 

A—Yes. The 1918 convention of the American 


tro 
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Federation of Labor protested against the “new 
and far-reaching policy following the war with 
Spain of ‘imperialism’ or ‘expansion,’ which will 
seriously burden the wage workers of our country 
by thrusting upon us a large standing army and an 
aristocratic navy and threaten the perpetuation of 
our republic.” 


Q.—How many states have compulsory work- 
men’s compensation laws? 

A.—The laws are compulsory in fourteen states, 
neither employer nor employee having the option 
of choosing another remedy, except in Arizona, 
where a workman may elect prior to the injury not 
to come under the act. 


Q.—Are sleeping and parlor car conductors ar- 
ganized? : 

A.—They are organized in the Order of Sleeping 
Car Conductors, affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


Q.—What is the trade jurisdiction of the United 
Wall Paper Crafts of North America? 

A.—AIl crafts engaged in the manufacture of 
wall paper and all kindred crafts and workers who 
do not come under the direct jurisdiction of any 
other international union affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


Q.—Are dust explosions an important menace to 
life and limb? 

A.—Yes. Dust explosions have been responsible 
for a series of disasters involving large losses of 
life and property extending over a long period of 
years. A recent Federal Government census of 
nianuiacturers estimates that at least 28,000 indus- 
trial plants are subject to the hazards of dust 
explosions, 

Messrs. Harrington and Thompson suffered 
badly frozen feet, due to wearing oxfords, frosted 
ears and fingers——North Dakota paper. 
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SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 


UNION-MADE CLOTHING 
Cor. Agents 
Sixth & Market. CARHARTT OVERALLS 
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EDLICK NEWMAN() 
COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS | 
| Southeast Corner-17 th-and Mission Sts. | 


Se | 


COMPLETE HOME 
FURNISHERS 


ON CREDIT 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


OCCIDENTAL 
STOVES AND RANGES 
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Buy Union Stamped Shoes 


We ask all members of organized labor to purchase shoes 
bearing our Union Stamp on the sole, inner-sole or lining ot 
We ask you not to buy any shoes unless you 


the shoe. 
actually see this Union Stamp. 


Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
246 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


COLLIS LOVELY 
General President 


CHARLES L. BAINE 


General Secretary-Treasuror 
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There are many in the labor movement of today who do not appreciate how 
the great gains for the workers were made by the unions in the past and who take 
them as mere matters of fact, worthy of little mention, sometimes even of no 
thought at all by those who have profited most by them. They do not seem to under- 
stand that nearly all the conditions that prevail in industry now were brought about 


by the patience and efforts and sacrifices and sufferings of those who came in the 
movement before them, nor do they realize that if the future is to be productive 
of similar improvements that they must put their shoulders to the wheel and aid 
in bringing about the betterments in very much the same manner that brought the 
good things of the past. : 

But, nevertheless, there is no other way. Employers are not going to voluntarily 
give men things that those men do not feel it necessary to ask for and struggle to 
achieve. To do so would mean a complete reversal in the normal conduct of com- 
mon humanity, so that he must, indeed, be an optimist who can harbor such pleas- 
ant anticipations and go on inactive and unconcerned with the business of his 
trade union, through failure to attend meetings and interest himself in the shaping 
of the policies and the carrying out of the desirable aims that brought the organi- 
zation into being. 

There is now, and has been for nearly a decade, a woeful lack of interest, a 
harmful disinclination to devote a little time, a little effort to the upbuilding of 
the organizations throughout the labor movement. Perhaps no union has been 
entirely free from this condition of lethargy on the part of its general member- 
of attendance at meetings 
and the apparent disposition to leave the essential work of the union to the officers, 


ship, even the oldest of them suffering from the lack 
without counsel, advice or assistance, yet with fulsome criticism when things have 
not gone along as an automatic machine which, like the precession of the equinoxes, 
goes on with regularity and precision under the guidance of the Almighty Ruler 
of the Universe. 

That substantial progress cannot be made under such a condition of affairs no 
human with the intelligence of the lowest of the animal kingdom will contend, and, 
as there can be no standing still in this world of ours where it has been ordained 
that man must earn his bread in the sweat of his brow, it necessarily follows that 
unless there is a change for the better in this regard on the part of the rank and 
file of the membership, it is a certainty that a period of retrogression will set in 
during which the workers will experience a sliding back to the tiresome days of 
turmoil and toil that prevailed in the early stages of organization, or even to the 
tyranny and slavery that existed before the workers had the good sense or the cour- 
age to attempt to have something to say concerning wages, hours and working 
conditions. 

Just as eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, so is active interest and partici- 
pation in the affairs of the trade union the price of maintaining effective organiza- 
tions. If the union is not of sufficient value to enlist the serious attention and the 
vigorous efforts of its membership in the struggle for advancement of the welfare 
of the workers, then it is not worth maintaining at all. Surely there is none so 
blind as to set up the claim that the organizations of labor have not abundantly 
demonstrated their desirability as instruments of improvement for the wage work- 
ers! All anyone need do is to take a retrospective view of the lives of those who 
were the burden bearers of the world within the memories of those still living to 
become aware of the tremendous strides forward that have been brought about solely 
by the effectiveness of the unions. Therefore their worth has been proven and their 
desirability for the future is beyond question, so that it is incumbent upon every 
member to feel a sense of responsibility as to the direction in which we are to travel 
now as well as in the years that are to follow. It must be either forward or back- 
ward. If we are to go forward, the members must exert themselves to that end, and 
if they do not do so, all will go backward. From these stern facts there is no appeal. 
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The Colorado ranger law was repealed by unani- 
mous vote of the State Senate March 26 and the 
-overnor will sign the bill. The House already 
as acted. The Colorado rangers composed an 
rmed and mounted strikebreaking organization 
-ommonly known as a state constabulary or state 
»olice force in other commonwealths. 


ee 


The McKay Foundry Company $50,000 plant, 
eventeenth and Missouri streets, brought only 
$2500 when placed under the hammer by Referee 

Bankruptcy A. B. Kreft. John McKay, owner, 
had planned to pay his creditors dollar for dollar, 
but found that the molders’ strike had made his 
property practically worthless. Money paid was 
merely for the metal in the machinery. 


2 


The National Bureau of Economic Research 
says that “the average income of all persons 
painfully employed in 1926 was $2,010 in the 
United States.” That would seem to indicate that 
the workers were very prosperous during that 
year and that all received high wages, but when 
one stops to think about the fact that the average 
was arrived at by taking Henry Ford’s income 
of millions and the child workers in Southern cot- 
ton mills whose incomes were pennies and strik- 
ing an average, it does not indicate anything like 
the good conditions that a casual surface glance 
would convey. There is a great deal of that brand 
of propaganda being put in circulation these days 
with the intention of misleading the general public 
as to prevailing conditions. 


ee 


No scheme that its enemies may invent will for 
long interfere with the progress of the trade union 
movement or hinder intelligent men from joining 
and supporting it in its struggle for better things 
for those who earn their bread in the sweat of 
their brows, because it is based upon the solid 
foundation of right and justice, and in the end 
justice will prevail. It is true that now and then 
ereedy men do succeed in retarding temporarily 
its advance, but no labor struggle has ever been 
permanently lost. Always the defeated organiza- 
tuuon comes back and succeeds in serving the pur- 
pose that originally brought it into being. Many 
employers know this to be a fact and the knowl- 
edge causes them to sit down at the conference 
table and negotiate with the organized workers. 


a 


Those who sneer at Congressional investigations 
usually have as their main purpose the inducing 
of the people to clamor against these proceedings 
as a waste of time and thus save themselves from 
public exposure in their true light. As a plain 
matter of fact Congressional investigations have 
been of incalculable value to the entire Nation, as 
a brief review of recent proceedings of this kind 
will demonstrate. Had not Congressional com- 
mittees investigated, Harry Dougherty would still 
be Attorney-General of the United States, Doheny 
would still be in possession of Elk Hills, which 
the Supreme Court says he secured by corruption 
‘nd conspiracy, Sinclair would still be holding 
‘leapot Dome, Judge English would still be dis- 
seacing the federal bench and Charles Forbes 
would still be hanging onto his job in the Vet- 
crans’ Bureau. These men, and others of their 
kind, of course, do not like Congressional investi- 
vations. Those who are not open and above 
board, honest and efficient, always can be de- 
vended upon to snear at and condemn investiga- 
‘ons of any kind. Their success depends upon 

lowing things to be covered up and kept away 
‘rom the public gaze, while investigations usually 

ll attention to the fraud and deception that goes 

at times on the part of faithless public officials. 
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WIT AT RANDOM 


Teacher: “Robert, give me a sentence using the 
word ‘satiate’.” 
Bobby: “I took Mamie Jones to a picnic last 


summer and I’ll satiate quite a lot.’—The Open 
Road. 


Friend: “I suppose you didn’t run across a fel- 
low named Scrimshaw on your travels?” 

Road Hog: “Dunno, old man—I never stop to 
ask their names!’’—Passing Show. 


Son: “What is a taxidermist?” 

Father: “He skins animals.” 

Son: “Well, what is a taxi-driver?” 

Father: “He skins humans.”—Cornell Widow. 
“Ah. You are the young man in question? 


What’s your name?” 
“Ivan Auzeichmmugencugteki.” 
“How do you spell it?” 
“As it is pronounced!”—Pele Mele (Paris). 


Old Gentleman (seeing the small colored boy 
was having some trouble in getting away with the 
large melon he was trying to eat): “Too much 
melon, isn’t it, Rastus?” 

Small Colored Boy: “No, suh, boss, not enough 
niggah.”—The Open Road. 


Chemist (to motorist who had been carried into 
his shop after an accident): “Yes, sir; you had 
rather a bad smash, but I managed to bring you 
to.” 

Motorist: “I don’t remember. Do you mind 
bringing me two more?”’—Happy Mag (London). 


Mr. Macdonald (arranging with clergyman for 
his second marriage): “And I should like the 
ceremony in my yard this time, sir.” 


Clergyman: “Good gracious, why?” 

Mr. Macdonald: “Then the fowls can pick up 
the rice—we wasted a deal last time!”—London 
Opinion. 


President Gerard S. Nollen of the Bankers’ Lile 
Company of Des Moines, and Mrs. Nollen were 
assigned to the suite of the Hotel Sinton formerly 
occupied by Queen Marie and President Warren 
G. Harding during the recent Bankers’ Life re- 
gional school of instruction held in Cincinnati.— 
Philadelphia insurance paper. 


Phone Operator: 
10 cents please.” 
Reveler (at pay station)—“Whazzat?” 
Operator: “Please deposit your money.” 
Reveler: “Listen, girlie, what I want is conver- 
sation fro ma frien’, not financial advice from a 
(hic) total stranger.”’—Journal of Commerce. 


“T have your party. Deposit 


Father (addressing son at the dinner table): “I 
see you are at the foot of the spelling class again.” 


Son: “Yes, siry” 

Father: “How come this time?” 

Son: “I put too many z’s in scissors.” 

The tramp paused outside the house. “Clear 
out!” shouted the woman of the house. “I ain’t 


got no wood to chop. There ain’t nothing you 
could do around here.” 

“But, madam, there is,” retorted the wayfarer 
with dignity. “I could give you a few lessons in 


grammar.” 


“You know,” said the lady whose motor car had 
run down a man, “you must have been walking 
very carelessly. I am a very careful driver. I 


have been driving a car for seven years.” 
“Lady, you’ve got nothing on me. 
walking fifty-four years.” 


I’ve been 
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THE CHERRY TREE. 

Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 

recklessly. 
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It is impossible to get the State Department out 
of mind. With its big, high-ceilinged rooms, its 
ponderosity of dignity, combined with its appear- 
ance of ill-kept age, it is a curious institution, made 
no less curious by its personnel. Secretaries come 
and go, as politics sways and dips in the wake of 
the election returns, or in pursuit of administra- 
tion necessities and contingencies. A Lansing is 
followed by a Colby and a Hughes by a Kellogg, 
indifference by ability and ability by mental par- 
alysis or mental jaundice. The electorate pays its 
money and it takes its choice, but never a word has 
it in making the choice. Today it is a Kellogg, 
somewhat bent, aged nerves stretched as tight as 
the treble strings of a piano; carping, crabbed, nar- 
row. His immediate and only superior is a Cool- 
idge, spare and sparse, like the little mountains of 
the state of his nativity. His outstanding cabinet 
associate is a Mellon, spare and sparse also. 


Nothing full-throated ever comes from Coolidge 
or Kellogg. Looking at their faces, one expects 
only the somewhat stingy nasal and high-pitched 
negatives; never the round, warm bass tones of 
generosity and companionship. Here are these 
two men, set high on pedestals, as little represen- 
tative of the United States as any two that could 
be found in a combing of the country. It is not 
possible to imagine a Coolidge coming from Cali- 
fornia, or from Texas, or Iowa or Illinois. Nor 
could he come from the Rocky Mountain region. 
Neither could he come from the stream of New 
York’s great polyglot, or that of Chicago. He has 
nothing of the warmth and ardor of the South. 
Only from a sparse, cold place could this man 
have come. Looking at him that way, it is nat- 
ural that he should want a Kellogg somewhere in 
an important post in his cabinet. He would have 
to have some icily kindred spirit about him, and 
some other almost as icily calculating a soul close 
by, as he has Mellon. 


It takes such men to originate such a fantastic 
and fearsome thing as the present policy toward 
Latin America. The craftiness, the mingled 
pseudo righteousness and callousness of the whole 
thing could never have come from a tempestuous 
Roosevelt, or a scholarly and idealistic Wilson. It 
could not have come from a plainsman, a cos- 
mopolite or a real mountaineer. It had to come 
from some parsimonious, rock-strewn, narrow 
mountain side where even the acres are shrunken 
and shriveled, where nothing reaches its growth 
and where the sun is warm and effulgent only for 
a short space each year. The shield of pretended 
justice over a lance of canny conquest is cunning, 
relentless, in a way imperturbable. A series of 
seemingly desultory onslaughts in reality are cal- 
culated parts of a definite program which is so 
little understood because all the battle songs are 
dressed in the garb of hymnals. 


Never has America seen this brand of states- 
manship. But, strangely enough, it suits the new 
financial imperialism as no other could suit. Nic- 
aragua is invaded and all but conquered, without 
any declaration of war, her government from now 
a puppet, directed by the calculating 
frigidity of official Washington. Her puppet 
president announces that her puppet Congress has 
approved a Wall Street loan of a million dollars, 
for which the railroads and the national bank are 
to be the security, with, of course, American ma- 
rines on guard. This diplomacy of the niggardly 
hillsides where the sun’s rays fall slantingly is 
something new, but it is getting resuits of a kind 
most appreciated in certain quarters. 
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Craffic accidents can be reduced 50 per cent in one 
year if the prob- 
lem is ever intelligently approached. 

= > 

BY THE WAY. 


case of the Kentucky man who was sent to 


year and lowered each successive 


The 
prison tor life for murder on the lying testimony 
of a jealous woman is commended to the attention 
ot the fellows who are so loudly demanding that 
criminals be treated with ruthless severity and that 
legislation similar to the drastic Baumes laws of 
The 


shows 


New York be passed throughout the country. 
which startled the 
easily an innocent man can be convicted of a 


case, has just nation, 
how 
crime for which the penalty is death or life im- 
It brings home the truth that ter- 


rible injustice is sometimes done in the courts and 


prisonment. 


that better judicial procedure and processes is a 
need than the infliction of savage 
What is needed is judicial procedure 
bring out the truth with certainty and 
followed by quick punishment. The 
knowledge that certain and quick punishment will 
follow the detection of crime will do more to de- 
ter criminals and would-be criminals than severe 
punishment, 


more crying 
punishment. 
that will 


dispatch, 


a fact that is recognized in England, 
where punishment on the whole is mild but certain 
and prompt. That the English administration of 


criminal law works is shown by the scarcity of 
crime in Great Britain as compared to its fre- 
quency in the United States. 


¥ RD 

Senator Capper of Kansas has a plan that is as 
bizarre as it is bold. He hopes to force the en- 
franchised to exercise their hard-gained rights at 
the polls. 
of one per cent on the gross incomes of the vote 
He would drive them to the polls by 
this economic pressure method. Granted he might 
make some millions more vote—if the law should 
found constitutional and workable—but what 
would be the net result? Of course it is highly 
that Americans and citizens of any re- 
public, for that matter, vote, and vote intelligently. 
But there How intelligently do they 
Is the senator driving toward mere masses 
? What avail will it be if the votes are 
and stupidly cast? Will the former vote 
valuable citizen after he 
gone sullenly and stupidly to the polls to vote for 
he knows not what? Is the drive toward quantity 
alone without regard for the quality? Will there 
parallel measure tending toward an educa- 
tion for each voter? 


The senator proposes to slap a tax 


slackers. 


be 
desirable 


is the rub. 
vote? 
of votes 
blindly 

slacker has 
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WHEN MEN ARE FREE. 
By O. Lawrence Hawthorne. 


True liberty must come through education—- 
The freedom of an independent mind. 
To legislate a democratic nation 
Will never loose the chains from humankind. 
The laws of men can only grant permission 
That all may tread the path of life secure 
From scourge, but each must better his condition 
Through knowledge, whose release alone is sure. 


To be set free from physical oppression 
Gives meager promise of those better things 
Which constitute life’s only great possession: 
The liberty that education brings. 
Until men learn to heed the laws of nature, 
And school themselves to act in close accord 
With God’s design, no state or legislature 
Can guarantee them freedom’s rich reward. 


True freedom comes alone through education! 
When men begin to realize this truth 
Then will they give profound consideration 
To how they best may spend the years of youth. 
That day will see a renaissance of beauty, 
And culture will again bring glad release 
From strife; refinement then will be a duty; 
And men will dwell in brotherhood and peace! 


CRUEL WARFARE. 


By Martha Shepard Lippincott. 
How can men send their boys to war 
And break the mothers’ hearts, 
All for the greed and selfishness, 
From which cruel warfare starts? 
How can they make their sons go fight, 
While they just profiteer, 
And stay at home and never go 
To battlefields, though near? 


How can their cruel, selfish hearts 
E’er think that it is right, 

For mercenary aims in life, 
To make their boys go fight? 

O men and women who have hearts, 
Rise up against such crime, 

And let war’s human slaughter fields 
Ne’er come another time. 


Pray God to soften human hearts 
And make them justice see, 

So that another brutal war 
Ne’er on this earth can be. 

Let love envelop all their souls, 
And teach them joys of life, 

Instead of war’s cruel, heartless ways 
Of enmity and strife. 


Let us be kind as little birds, 
Who love their young too well 
To send them into slaughter fields, 
Like man’s cruel, warfare hell. 
No beast is known to be so mean 

Or selfish to its kind; 
All for greed’s cruel selfishness, 
Great stores of wealth, to find. 
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PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST. 


Washington, D. C., March 28, 1927. 
Dear Sirs and Brothers: 

My interest in the promotion of education and 
culture among our people prompts me to write 
ou regarding the Woodrow Wilson Prize Essay 
Contest. This contest provides for the distribu- 
tion of $50,000 in prizes and awards to those who 
re adjudged to have written the best essays upon 
he subject, “What Woodrow Wilson Means to 
Me.” 

I would be very happy indeed if some young 
nan or woman connected with our labor move- 
ment might be encouraged to enter 
ind win one of the prizes. For that reason I sug- 
vested that a set of three volumes entitled, ‘“Lit- 
rary and Political Papers and Addresses of 
\VYoodrow Wilson be sent to you. I am of the 
opinion that you would be rendering a great serv- 
ice if through the columns of your publication you 
all attention to this contest, to the availability of 
these three volumes at public libraries, and urge 
our working people to enter the contest with the 
hope of winning one of the prizes. 


the contest 


It is 
This is 


There is nothing political in this contest. 
divested of any political consideration. 
very pleasing, in that it removes any possibility of 
a charge of political advancement or the support 
of any political policy. Those who enter the con- 
test will be benefitted because, by so doing, they 
will engage in a study of liberal, American ideals 
and popular government. The educational value 
of such a study is very great. 

With all good wishes, I beg to remain, 
Fraternally yours, 

WILLIAM GREEN, 
American Federation of Labor. 
> 
UPSETS GOVERNMENT BY LAW. 

The labor injunction is based on the age-long 
theory that workers are inferior persons—that lip- 
for those “who 


President, 


service to freedom is sufficient 
should be controlled.” 

It is a heritage from feudal days when land 
ownership included ownership in the human _ be- 
ings who tilled that land. 

The original purpose of the injunction—to pro- 
tect property when the plaintiff has 
remedy at law—has been perverted. 
when properly used, can not 
apply to personal relations. It can not interfere 
with liberty, it can not operate when statutory 
law is a remedy. 

With the passing of feudalism and conspiracy 
laws it was necessary to again “bring labor under 
control.” Thus courts created a new system of 
government that applies only to 
them freedom is yet a figure of speech. 

Under this system workers alone are denied con- 
stitutional guarantees. It does not apply to any 

} other group of citizens. At the whim of an equity 

judge workers are called upon to prove their in- 

nocence of any charge an employer may make; 
fa their speech and ordered and they 
are warned to whom and how they may address 
themselves. 


no other 


The injunction, 


workers. To 


conduct is 


lf any other group of citizens were treated 
thusly, the injunction judge would be quickly and 
;  <‘mphatically notified that government by law still 
fs) ‘unctions. In fact, he would be lucky if 
caped impeachment proceedings. 


he es- 


The labor injunction is more far-reaching than 
the group of strikers directly affected. It not 
only debases the necessary equity branch of our 
judicial system, but it officially recognizes classes 

| ‘in the administration of so-called justice and it 
‘trikes at the vitals of government by law. 
_ the labor injunction enthrones judicial despo- 
‘sm and recalls the historic fact that in the de- 
‘elopment of tyranny, the workers, in every age, 
nave been its first victims. 


AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 

Bituminous miners strike in central competitive 
field and parts of outlying districts; operators in 
other outlying districts agree to continue work 
under old wage scale, pending settlement. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Company of New 
York City raises pay of “company union” 
ployees 5 per cent. 


em- 
Board of arbitration grants wage increase to 
workers in Poland textile industry. 


Volume of wholesale trade in February declined 
from same month of last year, Federal Reserve 
3oard reports. 

Iuropean military experts predict that next war 
will be swift and appalling. 

David A. Carey, labor editor of Evening Tele- 
Toronto, Canada, dies at 68. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad an- 
nounces plans for distributing approximately $92,- 
000,000 to stockholders. 

Italian Chamber of Deputies considers world’s 
strictest censorship laws to curb press, stage, art, 
movies and phonograph records. 

United Mine Workers charges Pittsburgh Coal 
Company deliberately broke contract and 
established fosters im- 


gram, 


union 
non-union regime which 
morality in mining camps. 

Louis H. Pink of New York State 
Housing asserts that dark, insanitary tenements 
and congestion are crime breeders and appeals for 
action to end slum areas. 

British United States charges 
attacks of Chinese on foreigners are directly in- 
spired by Russian government. 

Witness in Chicago hearings accuses Armour 
Grain Company of grain frauds in dealing with 
defunct Grain Marketing Corporation. 

Berlin court sentences four members of Black 
Reichswehr to death for murder of sergeant. 

President Calles orders educational campaign in 
all parts of Mexico in endeavor to reduce infant 
mortality. 


3oard of 


ambassador to 


Canadian Pacific Railroad telegraphers ask 15 
per cent wage increase and revision of working 


rules. 
Welfare Council of New York City urges more 
adequate facilities in finding work for persons 


suffering from physical disabilities; says employers’ 
prejudice against 
factor in problem. 

More than 1,500 
New York State, 
ports. 

Boston judge affirms decision holding milk driv- 
ers’ local union must pay damages of nearly $62,000 


handicapped workers is chief 


accidents daily in 


Commissioner re- 


industrial 
Industrial 


to three milk companies because of strike of 
drivers. 
Bad social conditions and alarming drift of 


farmers to the cities revealed in report of New 
York State Crime Commission. 

Railroad Brotherhoods open at Cleveland, Ohio, 
first of chain of small banks to make personal 
loans to wage earners; banks expected to prove 
effective weapons in fight against loan sharks.” 

Textile strikers hold big demonstration before 
State House at Providence, R. I. 

Contending that a “gigantic, 
wide electric monopoly” is forming with “light- 


unified and nation- 


ning swiftness,” former Governor Gifford Pinchot 


of Pennsylvania issues appeal to governors of 


states for support of a movement to insure state 
and federal regulation of the operations of power 
corporations. 

Jury in furniture 
charged with violation of Sherman anti-trust law 


case of 136 manufacturers 


fails to agree after ninety-five hours of delibera- 
tion. 
Boston & Maine railroad agrees to give wage 
increase to its tower men and station agents. 
Two hundred thousand Polish 


strike after 


textile workers 


end ten-day union leaders and em- 


ployers agree to arbitration. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 
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Tuesday, April 19th, has been tentatively agreed 
upon as the date for the commencement of formal 
hearings in the arbitration case now pending be- 
tween this union and the San Francisco Newspa- 
per Publishers’ Association. At a meeting held 
this week arrangements were made for the hiring 
of necessary stenographic help, a committee was 
appointed to arrange for a place of meeting, 
which will be announced definitely in next week’s 
Clarion, and if no unforeseen circumstances arise 
the formal hearings will begin on April 19th. It 
is the hope of those representing the Typograph- 
ical Union that once hearings have begun they will 
be more or less continuous and the case brought 
to a speedy and successful conclusion. 

According to an announcement in the Stockton 
Independent, that paper will hereafter appear as 
a six-day rather than a seven-day publication, as 
has been its custom. There will be no Monday 
morning edition. We are sorry to hear of this 
change by the Independent, as it displaces those 
employees who had been the recipients of the 
extra day’s work on that paper. In making 
this announcement the Independent promised the 
growing valley city a much better paper six days 
a week. They also announced the addition of con- 
siderable equipment in their composing room, in- 
cluding a complete Ludlow outfit. We hope that 
he six-day paper will furnish more work for the 


rs 


printers of Stockton. « 

According to an item appearing in one of the 
Southern California labor publications, William 
Allen White, the famous editor of the Emporia 
(Kansas) Gazette, has voluntarily put into effect 
the 44-hour week on his paper. In making this 
announcement Editor White makes the follow- 
ing comment: “The results are satisfactory and 
the men are working harder because of this half 
iday. I instituted it because I felt that a five- 
-a-half day week will get me more kilowatts 


an labor than a six-day week. It pays to 
be decent to men.” An announcement of this kind, 
coming from a man of the type of Mr. White and 
from the State of Kansas, goes to prove that the 
shorter work week and its benefits both to the 


and employee are gaining ground 
throughout the country. 

At the last regular meeting of Los Angeles 
Typographical Union No. 174 the union voted 
unanimously to proceed to arbitration of their 
wage scale with the newspaper publishers. It was 
announced that the employers had refused to make 
any concession either in wage or working condi- 
This is in line with the policy adopted by 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
as announced in Editor and Publisher. Follow- 


of arbitration. Many of the unions 
throughout the jurisdiction of the International 
are now tied up with interminable arbitration 
agreements, which will make it necessary for 
them to adjudicate their wage controversies 


asked for arbitration, and also included a 
to International President Charles P. 
Howard that he delegate Philip Johnson to assist 
the Los Angeles Union in preparing and present- 
ing their case. The Los Angeles Labor Press, in 
commenting on this proposition said, in part: 
“While union printers probably are the most con- 
servative wage earners in existence, rapidly they 


are losing their enthusiasm for arbitration agree- 


ments.” 

Los Angeles Union has joined the list of pro- 
gressive unions throughout the International juris- 
di n, and in revising its by-laws voted to extend 


leir executive officers an annual vacation of 


two weeks’ duration with full pay. That union is 
one of the last of the larger unions throughout 
the International jurisdiction to adopt this far- 
sighted policy, and we congratulate not only the 
officers of the union but the union itself upon its 
wise determination in this regard. 

“R. W. Batup has deposited a San Francisco 
traveling card and expects to locate in this city.” 
—Los Angeles Labor Press. 

The quarterly meeting of the board of directors 
of the California Conference of Typographical 
Unions will be held in the offices of No. 21 Sun- 
day, April 10, commencing at 2 p.m. Considerable 
business of importance to the many unions affii- 
ated will be taken up at this meeting. 

H. H. Harmon, who has conducted a trade lino- 
type plant in this city for a number of years, has 
ceased business in this city and moved his equip- 
ment to Oakland, where he will engage in business 
with L. A. Holman, who has been conducting a 
trade plant in the east bay section for some time. 
The combined equipment of these two plants will 
greatly facilitate the work, and we hope make the 
business profitable. 

W. F. St. John, for some time past an employee 
of the Call-Post chapel in this city as a make-up 
man, drew his traveler and departed for the south 
during the last week. Mr. St. John has been in ill 
health ever since returning from service with the 
United States Marines, and will probably locate in 
the neighborhood of El Paso in the hopes of bene- 
fiting his condition. 

Clarence Ford, well known to the membership 
of No. 21, has deposited his traveling card with 
San Mateo union and accepted a position in Half 
Moon Bay. 

Luke E. Alvord has drawn his traveler and ac- 
cepted temporary work in the city of San Mateo. 

W. C. T. (Cowboy) Wright spent a few days in 
San Francisco en route from Seattle to San Joa- 
quin valley points. 

Charles Regan of Stockton was a visitor in the 
city for a few days during the past week. 

Larry McClung has returned after a few weeks 
visit with relatives in Fresno. 

W. E. Landers of the Chronicle chapel was 
called to Modesto the latter part of last week to 
attend the funeral of his father who passed away 
in that city last Saturday night. Mr. Landers, Sr., 
was the president of the Modesto union at the 
time of his death. 

W. H. Garland has been visiting in this city for 
the past few days having arrived from points in 
the northwest. 

Thomas O’Mara and wife departed the latter 
part of last week for their old home in New York 
City. They plan to stop en route for a month’s 
visit with friends in Los Angeles. During Mr. 
O’Mara’s residence in this city he has been a val- 
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uable aid to the local apprentice committee, and 
jis many friends in San Francisco will wish him 
inbounded success in his old home. 

It has just come to our attention that two of 
our popular linotype operators had decided that 
iouble harness was not conducive to happiness 
ind prosperity; therefore, they decided to enter 
nto the state of matrimony. The young lady in 
the case was Miss Elizabeth Padula, for many 
ears a linotype operator in the James H. Barry 
hapel, and the groom is Fred F. Cooper, employed 
as a linotype operator in the Bulletin. The happy 
oung couple were married in this city on March 
\7, and spent their honeymoon at Redlands in 
southern California. They will make their home 
in San Francisco and their many friends wish 
them unbounded happiness. 

The Union Printers’ Mutual Aid Society is to 
hold its regular quarterly meeting next Sunday 
afternoon at the Labor Temple. Curtis Benton, 
the president of the organization, urgently re- 

iests a full attendance of the membership, as this 

to be the last meeting at which an opportunity 
vill be had to receive a report from the commit- 
iee relative to the arrangements being made for 
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the proper observance of the fortieth anniversary 
of the formation of the society. 

This year’s affair, as all members of the union 
undoubtedly know, is to be held on a more elab- 
orate scale than ever before attempted by the 
Mutual Aid Society. The Civic Auditorium has 
been engaged for Saturday evening, May 14, and 
the occasion is to be generally known as Printers’ 
Day. The program, which is now in the form of 
construction by a committee headed by Albert 
Springer, the superintendent of the Edward H. 
Hall Printing Company and the secretary of the 
society, among other things provides for a grand 
entertainment and ball. Professional entertainers 
from several of the leading theatres and movie 
houses, as well as some amateur vaudeville artists 
of very favorable local reputation, have already 
volunteered their services. Phil Sapiro’s popular 
Municipal Band of forty pieces is to furnish the 
music for dancing. A general invitation to attend 
the festivities is extended to all printers and their 
friends from all sections in the northern part of 
the state, as well as to Governor Young, Mayor 
Rolph and all other state and municipal officials. 
Circular letters of a similar invitational nature, ac- 
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More freedom 
when electric 


range 


cooks 


for you 


Cooks automatically while yow’re out in the sunshine. 


The electric range eliminates the hours of watching 


in the kitchen. 


That is why many women—perhaps some of your 
neighbors—have more freedom. For an electric range 


cooks automatically. 


While you're away the electric current turns on at 
any time you wish. After the cooking is finished it 


turns off. 


When you return, the dinner is deliciously done and 


ready to serve. 


Even if you come home an hour late, 


the insulated oven keeps the food warm. 


One of our representatives will gladly tell you about 
the electric range and how it gives you freedom, a cool 
summer kitchen, and keeps cooking utensils clean. Just 
phone or write to P. G. and E. office. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P.G-vE- 


Owned - Operated - Managed 
by Californians 


Te 
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cording to Chairman Springer, are also to be sent 
to all unions affiliated with both the Labor and 
Building Trades’ Councils. 

Although being sponsored and financed by the 
Union Printers’ Mutual Aid Society, this enter- 
tainment and ball is in reality being given under 
the auspices of a joint committee representing the 
various unions affiliated with the Allied Printing 
Trades’ Council. The Typographical Union, at 
its last meeting, instructed President Stauffer to 
appoint a committee to co-operate in perfecting 
the arrangements, and since then the following 
were selected: A. J. Mendoza of the Abbott- 
Brady Company, L. M. Cowan of the J. H. Barry 
Company, A. K. Anderson of the W. N. Brunt 
Company, J. A. Pandy of the H. S. Crocker Com- 
pany, C. O. Krieger of the Schwabacher-Frey 
Company and M. E. Ranft of the Phillips-Van 
Orden Company. 

Those representing the Bookbinders and Bind- 
ery Women’s Union are Frank Cullen, Edward 
Lawler, David Steffens, Loretta Kane and Jose- 
phine Metcalf. 

Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union are 
represented by Charles Fredericks, William Duf- 
fey, Dave Gorf, William Forbes and W. J. Davis. 

President Edward P. Garrigan’s appointments 
on the same committee as representatives of the 
Mailers’ Union are Roy Bennets, George Spang, 
Lewis Suhlsen, Albert Tapp and Robert Wilson. 

Albert Springer is the chairman and Cyril L. 
Stright and Curtis Benton are the vice-chairmen 
of the Mutual Aid’s committee, with the following 
as members: R. W. Anderson, Fred F. Beber- 
gall, Peter J. Cotter, Harry T. Darr, Peter A. De 
Soto, E. A. Eickworth, Carroll E. Fisk, G. P. 
Garrigan, Joseph Green, Louis F. Guedet, E. W. 
Hoertkorn, E. H. Jelily, Phil Johnson, Leo 
Michelson, George E. Mitchell, James W. Mullen, 
James P. Olwell, Joseph A. Rae, John A. Snell, 
Don K. Stauffer, D. Stillwell, Dan J. Treloar, W. 
P. Williams, Charles F. Wolters, Jules J. Chau- 
det and A. R. Chenowith. 

> 
MAILERS’ NOTES. 
By Edward P. Garrigan. 

On Saturday, April 2, Brother Leon B. Smith, 
who has been sick for the past few months, 
passed to the great beyond. Leon will not be 
missed by the mailers alone. The Russian peo- 
ple of the city, those who were not well fixed 
financially, were always looked after by Leon. He 
had a great hobby of helping his own people in 
some little way. Deacon Leon, as his church 
people called him, was laid to rest in the Serbian 
Cemetery located in Lawndale. The services 
were most wonderful and very impressive. I 
wish to thank the members and their families who 
attended the funeral and services. It was pleasing 
to the officers to see the wonderful turnout by the 
mailers. The parish priest extends his thanks to 
the union for what they have done for his Leon. 

Well, boys, Sunday will be election day for the 
Mailers. Get out and do your politics, pick out 
the best men for the offices. Elect them and stand 
behind them. When the officers are elected 
throw the politics in the waste basket and throw 
the waste basket out the window. Come early and 
avoid the rush. The polls will be open from 12 
noon to 3:30 p. m. 

Frank Kelly is getting along nicely. 
that he had a radio man hook up his set. 


I hear 
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UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
Market 1721 
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and Collars 
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Synopsis of Minutes of April 1, 1927. 
Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., by Presi- 
dent Wm. P. Stanton. 


Roll Call of Officers—AlIl present. 
Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing apt 


proved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 


Communications—Filed—From Asphalt Work- 
ers, Ladies’ Garment Woes. Bakery Drivers, 
Waiter 30, Miscellaneous Employees, Bakers 


Makers, Picture 


Driy 


Coopers, Moving 
ers, Milk Drivers, United 
Worl No. 6, Electrical 
s No. 23, inclosing dona- 
Detense Fund. 
i it would contribute 


KerTs 


From 


1e Board of Public 

resolutions 

cars for the 

office of the Mayor, 

: of resolutions deal- 

with the 1 of new cars for the Judah 
li From the Board of Supervisors, ac- 
ceipt of copy of resolutions  aling 

ruction of new cars and that said 

to the Public Utilities 

the Tailor, requesting 

and demand the union 

r clothes. From the Amer- 


stating that the name of 
Federation of Labor 
consideration. 
no- 


due 
nission, giving 
sw which are to be held 
f April and May. From United 
vo. 204, Cleveland, Ohio, stat- 
257 Kearny will have the 

for spring, 


treets Commit- 


Street, 


purpose of giv- 
street 
Oakland Branch 


ng the 


of and 


sincere ap- 
assistance given 
the benefi 
have 


ior 


mbers that io 


ommittee—From the 


ional Committee—From the 
Bureau with reference to af- 


ureau. 


, Wren Stores and the Grocery 
matter was held in abeyance 
In the matter of the Auto Me- 
he Trans portation Guarantee 
! the manager to be 
id over for one week. 
of 
1, subject to the ap- 
1 tion of Labor. In 
Wemes Fund, committee 
Secretary, Assistant Secre- 
Secretary act as a Finance 


> of 


of the wage scale 


l and expenditures be 
by the Executive Committee 
And that Secretary O’Con- 
"s representative on the 
Defense of the Molders’ 
controversy between the 
Mission Smart Shop, 
The representative of the 
the rule 
the closing hours. The 
to asken Cohen & Bro. 
next meeting. The wage 
rical Workers No. 151 and Milk 


was 


ngness to abide by 


Drivers No. 226, were laid over for one week. In 
the matter of controversy between the Egg In- 
spectors and Mr. Patterson, 111 Main street, after 


discussion, was amicably adjusted. Recommended 


indorsement of the Office Employees’ wage scale. 
Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Riggers and Stevedores 
Will Molders’ Fund. 
\uto Mechanics—Will hold special meeting to take 
up matter of Molders’ Fund; 
have automobile repaired in union 
Clerks—Will contribute to Molders’ 
Cooks No. 44—Will take up mat- 
Defense Fund at the next meeting 
Butchers No. 508—Will pay assessment 
Molders’ Fund. 
Council and unions for assistance rendered to 


contribute to the Defense 


Defense requested 
delegate to 
Shoe 
Fund. 
Molders’ 


of union. 


shops. 
Defense 
ter of 
for Defense Molders—Thanked 
the 
date; have engaged attorney to take 
late Court. 

New Business—Moved to instruct the Law and 
Legislative Committee to consider Senate Bill 
No. 704 at its next meeting; motion carried. 

Delegate Elsberg, Ornamental Plasterers’ Union, 
spoke to the Council and gave a resume of the 
proceedings of the State convention of the Build- 
ing Trades held at Santa Barbara. 


case to Appel- 


Moved that when we adjourn we do so out of 
respect to the memory of Wm. P. Delaney, a for- 
mer delegate representing Machintsts’ Lodge No 
68; motion carried. 

Law and Legislative Committee—Reported in 
the matter of communication the Metal 
Trades Council, endorsement 


of city 


from 
requesting Council’s 
a proposed amendment to the ordinance 
regulating holidays for per diem men of the Board 
of Public Works. Representatives of the Per Diem 
Men's Association were present, but in order that 
the Metal Trades may have an opportunity to pre- 
sent their side of the the matter was laid over 
one week. Report concurred in. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, 


case, 


and warrants were ordered drawn for 

Receipts—$3,351.44. Expenses—$1,023.86. 

Council adjourned at 9:20 p.m. 
Fraternally submitted, 

JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 


same. 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the ‘We 
Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco 


Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 
Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 


= 

: Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 
Chas. Corriea & Bro., Poultry, 425 Washing- 
ton St. 

Foster’s Lunches. 
E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission 
Market Street R. R. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Regent Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

| Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 


Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 
Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP—NO TAXES. 


the extreme conservative Daily Okla- 
homan, published in Oklahoma City, Okla., comes 
the following illuminating testimony concerning 
the results of municipal ownership of public utili- 
ties: 


From 


“That a municipally-owned public utility can be 
made to pay handsome profits has been fully dem- 
onstrated in Ponca City, where, for the last five- 
year fiscal period, the municipal electric plant has 
cleared approximately $550,000, with the citizens 
paying no higher rates for current than are paid 
elsewhere in the state. Rates here are lower than 
in some state cities. 

“Result is, that for the third year in succession, 
there has been no general municipal tax here, al- 
though the city has provided many additional 
facilities, far in advance annually of the amount of 
money which the law provides could be raised by 
a general tax. This is the result of putting the 
municipal plant on a business basis, the same plan 
as would be adopted for any industry or by any 
privately-owned public utility.” 


BUY IT TODAY!!! 


ARGENTINE A 


POWDER 


NOT DANGEROUS TO CHILDREN OR FOOD 
YOU NEEDED IT YESTERDAY 


Stutes 


. Restaurant 
MARKET AT 4TH. SAN FRANCISCO 


e 
POMPEI] MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 
Manufacturers of 
HIGH-GRADE GOODS 
Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 
Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 
2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 

Phone Mission 5744 A 
e 


ny 
N. H. HOWARD Phone MARKET 3697 


Sterling Auto Top Co. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 
633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 


CLEAN 


FLOOR SPACE 
FOR RENT 


SUITABLE FOR 
LIGHT MANUFACTURING 
AND SALESROOM 


ALSO STORAGE SPACE IN 
BASEMENT 
APPLY 
W. N. BRUNT BUILDING 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
Cor. Minwa Sr. NEAR Mission ST. i 
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THE WORLD’S CHILDREN. 
Children’s Bureau. 


Saving Children From Diphtheria——New Haven, 
(onn., seems to have found a pleasant and effec- 
tive way to spread the gospel of diphtheria pre- 
vention. The health officer sends to each baby in 
ihe city on his first birthday a pretty birthday 

rd, with a letter to the parents calling attention 

the importance of protecting the child against 
diphtheria. 

In this connection the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
:ice Company reports for the year 1926 a new 
yw death rate for diphtheria among its policy- 
holders. It asserts that there is no good reason 
why the mortality from this scourge of childhood 
should not continue to decrease until it becomes 
negligible. 

Protecting Babies from Blindness.—About six- 
feen years ago physicians in this country began 
the general practice of dropping a medicinal solu- 
tion in the eyes of new-born babies in order to 
prevent ophthalmia neonatorum, or blindness re- 
sulting from eye infection at birth. The treatment 
is proving effective, for while twenty-five years ago 
one of every three children in the schools for the 
blind in the United States was blind from this 
cause, in 1926 the proportion had been reduced to 
about one out of every ten. 

As an indication of the success which may 
follow special efforts by the health authorities, 
Maryland’s two state schools for the blind re- 
ported not a single pupil admitted in 1925 who 
was blind from this type of eye infection. The 
state has made the disease reportable, like diph- 
theria or smallpox, and its board of health supplies 
the preventive solution to physicians free of charge. 

Child-bearing Need Not Be a Dangerous Occu- 
pation—The New York Maternity Center Asso- 
ciation takes care of pregnant women, and last 
year—1926—it was so successful in this work that 
not a single one of the 2000 mothers cared for died 
as the result of childbirth. If this group had 
shown the same maternal death rate as that for 
the city in general, eight or more of the 2000 would 
have lost their lives. The association formerly 
gave care exclusively to poor women, but last 
year it offered its services to mothers of the 
professional and salaried classes and nearly 200 
such mothers took advantage of them. 

ge 
BRITISH WAGES LOW. 

Reports to American Federation of Labor head- 
quarters of speeches by members of the British 
labor party in the House of Commons on wages 
in that country show that rates for machinists 
range between $8.75 and $11.37 a week. The high- 
est wage on railroads is $17.50, on the dock yards 
$11.75, and in the municipal electric plants from 
$13.75 to $16.25, 

It was shown that 150,000 employees in the civil 
service are paid less than $15 a week and that 
rates paid by the government to many women is 
a disgrace. 

Spokesmen for the miners declared that the 
change from seven to eight hours made it possible 
for coal owners to increase prices while the work- 
ers’ wages were not changed. This condition, it 
was declared, is impossible. The miners, it was 
said, will take the first opportunity to affect a 

hange. 

The speeches were on the following resolution, 
vhich was sidetracked by Conservatives who con- 
trol the government: 

“That in the opinion of this House the rates of 
Wages now prevailing in industries in this coun- 
‘ry, even in those not subject to outside competi- 
“on, are insufficient to the men and women 
concerned and their dependents a reasonable 


} 


standard of life; that the provision or adequate 
vages should be made a first charge upon indus- 
» and that in this, as in all other respects, His 


Majesty’s government ought to be model em- 
ployers,” 


iry 


SOCIAL LAWS OPPOSED BY FOES. 

Anti-social proposals in the West Virginia Leg- 
islature sustain organized labor’s claim that trade 
union opposition extends to remedial legislation. 

Bills now pending would abolish the direct pri- 
mary, weaken child labor statutes and place the 
workmen’s compensation act in charge of three 
lawyers. 

The most daring proposal, however, is that a 
voluntary unincorporated shall be 
responsible for the debts and other acts of 
dividual Under this system, stool 
pigeons placed in the unions by employers would 
entangle every West Virginia labor union in liti- 
gation. 


BOSTON MILK DRIVERS MULCTED. | 


Judge Morton of the Suffolk Superior Court of 
Boston has approved a report by a master in 
chancery that the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union pay 
$63,000 damages to the milk firm of Alden Broth- 
ers for boycott damages and an “illegal” strike. 


The case revolves around broken promises and 
double dealing by this milk concern that has 
maintained relations with the union for fifteen 


organization 
years. 


in- 
The contract expired April 1. Prior to that date 


the union asked for a conference and the company 
suggested that the contract be continued until a 
settlement was reached with Whiting & Sons, one 
of the largest milk concerns in New England, and 
which was in conference with the union for a 1927 


members. 


9 
contract. Alden Brothers promised to accept terms 
agreed to between the union and the Whiting Phone Kearny 1840 
company. The latter raised wages $1 a week, and 
the union called upon Alden Brothers to live up UNION LABEL CLOTHES 
to their agreement. The firm postponed an an- 
swer. Later it was announced that this concern, 
together with Childs Brothers and the Noble Al; Sandell 
Company—both anti-union—had been taken over TAILOR 
by financial interests and a merger perfected. 
Spokesmen for the merger informed the union 
that the anti-union shop would be enforced. When 830 MARKET STREET 
the unionists refused to accept these conditions Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building Second Floor 
they were confronted with a small army of strike- Carter Ellis: Street 
breakers who had been quietly assembled. 
The union proceeded to inform its friends of = 


conditions, paying especial attention to Alden cus- 
tomers. That firm secured a temporary injunc- 
tion against what they termed an “illegal strike.” 
The case was referred to a master in chancery, 
who upheld the Alden claim of an “illegal strike 
to enforce the closed shop.” The union was as- 
sessed $73,000. This finding, excepting $10,000 for 
police and detective hire, has been sustained by 
Judge Morton. 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


This is the first time an attempt has been made 
in Massachusetts to levy on the homes of workers 
because of an industrial dispute. The trade union 
movement will assist the milk drivers in opposing 
this state application of the Danbury Hatters’ 
decision. 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


WHEN YOUR SHIP COMES IN 


What will it bring you? A Humboldt ‘‘Ambi- 
tion Bond”’ will help you decide on the cargo, 
also on the saving schedule that will bring 
your ship into port. Ask for a copy. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
783 Market Street, near Fourth 
San Francisco, Calif. 


> 


A jovial rotund German was sitting with his 
son at a table in a beer garden. “Fader,” said the 
latter, “how can you tell ven von is drunk?” 


“Vell, mine sohn,” replied the father, “you see 
dose two men over dere? Ven dose two men look 
like four, den ve are drunk.” 

“But, fader,” said the boy, “dere is only von 
man over dere.”—Boston Transcript. 


Sutter 6654 GEO W. CASWELL CO. 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 
442 2nd St. 


The MISSION-SIXTEENTH MARKET 


WHERE YOUR DOLLAR BUYS MORE 


See Friday Evening Papers for Remarkable Values Offered by All Departments 
WE HAVE PROVIDED A PARKING SPACE FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE—USE IT! 
ee ae 
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=== FREE 


Making Your Dreams Come True 


oo 
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IS WAITING FOR YOU 
“USE COUPON AND RECEIVE THIS BEAUTIFUL BOOKLET FREE 


Auto Science Institute 


Dept. L. C., 1037 Polk Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send me FREE Booklet to following address: 
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But four deaths have been reported in San 
Francisco trade union circles during the past 
week: William P. Delaney of the machinists, 


Jacob Betzold of the butchers, Daniel J. Mahoney 
of the asphalt workers, Mathias Jacobsen of the 
sailors and John Ackerman oi the cooks. 

New wage scales and working agreements for 
the Electrical Workers’ and Milk Wagon Drivers’ 
unions are pending before the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Labor Council and will probably be 
reported upon tonight. 

The Labor Council last Friday night adjourned 
out of respect to the memory of William P. De- 
laney, for years a delegate to the Council from 
Machinists’ Union No. 68, who died last Thurs- 
day morning after a lingering illness covering a 
period of nearly three years. 

The matter of legal holidays for municipal em- 
ployees in the Board of Public Works was again 
considered by the Law and Legislative Committee 
of the Labor Council last Thursday night. The 
committee will shortly report its recommenda- 
tions to the Council. 

Organizer Karl Raaka of the International Up- 
holsterers’ Union is in Los Angeles in the interest 
of his organization. The local organization in the 
southern city is having difficulty with one of the 
large firms there and Raaka is endeavoring to 
reach an agreement straightening things out. 
Raaka is a member of Local No. L of San Fran- 
cisco. 

J. B. Dale, organizer for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, is reported as suffering from an 
attack of influenza in Los Angeles. He is con- 
fined to his bed but is expected to be around 
again within a few days. He contracted the dis- 
ease while attending the Building Trades’ conven- 
tion in Santa Barbara. 


The approaching elections will be a test of labor 
solidarity, William Stanton, president of the La- 
bor Council, has declared. All trade unionists 
have been urged by Stanton to register early in 
order that labor might exercise its united suffrage. 
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ASTER is just around the corner. 
Slip in and slip on a pair of our 
Spring Weight Oxfords. Speedy in 
Style—Keen in Comfort—Easy in 
prices. Glowing Tans— *5,’ 6, *7-°° 


Phill ela 


825 MARKET ST. AND MISSION AT 22D 
SAN FRANCISCO 


MISSION STORE 
OPEN 
SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 
Until 9:30 


— 
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- Brief Items of Interest 


| 

President George L. Berry of the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union is busy 
on plans for a cottage colony in Tennessee for the 
benefit of dependent widows and orphans of mem- 
bers of the organization. The plan calls for the 
raising of something like $3,000,000 for buildings 
and endowments, the necessary land having been 
donated. In putting the plan before his members, 
President Berry takes the position that the best 
service the union may render its deceased mem- 
bers and society is t prevent the breaking up of 
families. 

Analysis of census figures indicates that the 
American meat packing industry, with an annual 
business in excess of $3,000,000,000, pays for mate- 
rials, principally live stock, fuel, electric power 
and containers, more than 86 per cent of every 
dollar of the plant value in finished products. The 
remaining 14 cents pays wages, salaries, interest, 
rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance, advertising, 
research and manufacturing profit. These figures 
were in a statement issued by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. In 1923, according to 
the census report, about 84 cents out of every 
dollar was paid for materials. The figures indi- 
cate that each business day packers pay out more 
than $8,000,000 and annual payroll approximates 
$160,000,000. 

Nearly $4000 in fines with jail sentences as alter- 
natives, has been assessed recently against vio- 
lators of the California child labor law in the 
Calipatria cotton district. The greatest drive ever 
conducted by the State Labor Commissioner, to 
wipe out child labor in the cotton fields was part 
of a state-wide move started by the State Labor 
Commissioner two years ago to strictly enforce 
the child labor and compulsory education laws. 
“We consider it most unfortunate that it was nec- 
essary to take such drastic action in these cases,” 
the State Labor Commissioner is quoted as say- 
ing. “Child labor had been practically eliminated 
in Imperial Valley before this occurrence. As a 
result, the enrollment of children in the public 


schools of that county was nearly 1000 greater 
than for the year previous. These little childrey 
who are to be the American citizens of tomorrow 
are being given now an education and a fair 
chance in life’s struggle.” 

Delegate Ellsberg of the Ornamental Plasterers’ 
Union addressed the meeting of the Labor Coun- 
cil Friday night on the business conducted during 
the recent Twenty-seventh Annual Convention of 
the California State Building Trades’ Council in 
Santa Barbara. 

An examination for Municipal Railway track- 
men at the City Hall on April 30 is announced by 
the Civil Service Commission. An examination 
will also be held for school janitoresses on 
April 23. 

A campaign is now being conducted by Waiters’ 
Union No. 30 to organize the San Francisco ham- 
burger shops. Several of the shops have already 
reached agreements with the union, according to 
Business Agent W. G. C. Turner. 

a a 
AVERAGE WAGE LOW. 

The National Industrial Conference Board, an 
organization maintained by large employers to 
study social and industrial problems, has recently 
published the results of a study of living costs in 
New York City. 

It is stated that an office worker’s family of 
average size requires $2,119 per year to maintain 
a fair standard of comfort. The industrial work- 
er’s family can get along on considerably less. The 
Industrial Conference believes it needs about 
$1,880. 

The minimum requirement determined by the 
conference board is about $500 above the average 
wages for the whole country, as reported by the 
Census Bureau. 

ee ee 

TRUST WAGES GAIN 5 CENTS A DAY. 

In explaining how Steel Trust capital stock re- 
ceived a larger share of gross income last year 
than in many years past, and labor’s share was 
smaller, the Wall Street Journal assures the pub- 
lic that “these figures do not mean that labor 
suffered in any way last year, as compared with 
1925.” 

“Average wages paid in 1926,” this financial 
paper says, “were, in fact, slightly higher than in 
1925, or $1844, against $1828.” 

This is an increase of $16 for the entire year, or 
approximately 5 cents a day, although the editor 
acknowledges that “production, and consequently 
earnings, was increased by higher efficiency of la- 
bor due to regular employment and by increased 
use of labor-saving devices.” 
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“The normal child and normal adult alike .. . 
are engaged in growing. The difference between 
them is not the difference between growth and no 
growth, but between the modes of growth appro- 
priate to different conditions. With respect to the 
development of powers devoted to coping with 
specific scientific and economic problems we may 
say the child should be growing in manhood. 
With respect to sympathetic curiosity, unbiased 
responsiveness, and openness of mind, we may say 
that the adult should be growing in childlikeness.” 
—John Dewey. 
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